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obe TO THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.* 


Str of the North! that long hast blazed 
The brightest and the grandest one 
That mortal eye of late hath gazed 
Eotranced and-enthrall'd upon: 
Where wanders now the living light, 
The burning radiance, quite divine, 
That won our ever-wandering sight 
To dwell-upon thy line? 
It cannot die, as thou hast done, 
But still must shine, a queachless Sun! 


It canvodt be, that what has been 
So long to mortals freely given, 
Jowin their hearts from thoughts of sin, 
And thus to do the work of Heaven— 
Cas, likethe unsubstantial clay, 
Of Which the spirit is ashamed, 
Be call’d from mortal spheres away— 
God-sent, and God-reclaimed! 
No! God, nor time, will dim thy light— 
Almost eternal—ever-bright, 


Starof the North! thy worshippers 
Have been niore numerous than they 

Who, through the lapse of countless years, 
‘Kaelt to the glorious God of Day; 

The idol “Children of the Sun,” 

~The Inca’s proud, but perished race; 

And where their memory lasteth one, 
“Thine shall an hundred days; 

For Superstition’s self shall die 

re thou shalt cease to lure one eye! 


The myriad tights that round thee shone,* 
Might bave been worshipp'd, but for thee; 

And for a time, now thou art gone, 
Gazed on,and lauded, they may be; 

Bat the enrapturing light that streams, 
And will forever, feom*thy track, 

Wilf dim ere long their flickering beanis, 
And win allegiance back: 

For thou wast born,as they were not, 

To be forever unforgot! 


Ev’n he, the wayward, wandering ‘* Childe" —+ 
Loved, hated-+studied, yet despised 

He, whose great intellect hath piled 
Memorials bigh—and realized 

The-favors asid the frowns of Fame: 
He shall be buried in the fomb 

That Time digs for'an earthly name, 
While still undimm'd shall loom 

The monument that. thou hast raised, 

Whose grandeur hath-the world amazed. 


Thow, and the * Man of Destiny,”’} 
Whoee' dazzling course the world beheld 
Awe-struck, and trembling: ye shall be 
Companions, when the surge hath ewell’d. 
At whose approach so much-that is, 
» Thatis to be, and thet hath been, 
Shalt drink the draught oblivious, 
And never more be seen: 








*His Contemporaries. + Byron. tVapoleen, 


‘Then, in Miad’s empyrean throne, 
Two stars shall shine, and shine alone: 
He, while mankiud to Greatness bow 
Shall live—and long as Genius thou! 


tone of affectionate, seriousness, “ will you hear 
the evening exercises of these little ones.) 

_* Excuse, me, sir,” and the youth turnedjaway 
with an illy suppresset! yawn, + my bead. is aching 
already.’ The father sighed; he bent his. head 
jover the bright curls of the nursling im his, bosam, 
jand. forgetting those who stood waiting silently at 
\his knee, was yielding to A train of busy. and anx- 
lious thought, when the-sound of a carriage at the 
door, and a smomentalter. the animated grasp of 
his earhest aud most valued friend, effaced every 
other recollection. _ 

The destinies of man may not always be measur- 
ed. by the scale of human. enlculation,. Major 
Worthington and Howard Everill had eommenced 
the career of life with hopes equally sanguine.— 
Equally well educated—with similar talents, hab- 
its, and principles, they went. forth upon the thea- 
tre of action—one to receive the guerdon. of ac- 
knowledged merit, respect;,wealth, a high place 
in the trust. of his countrymen—the other to strug- 
gle year after. year with penury, to meet, the 
proud man’s contumely,’’ the withering pity of 
the prosperous. and all the heart-burning evils, that 
can bend the yet unbroken spirit to. the dust. 
Buoyed up,however,by a noble nature, rising above 
the pressure of circumstance, he had stpported all 
with cheerfulness, and he now met his friend with 
a brow as open and serene as if they had téod the 
same path of prosperity. Trne, there wasone mo- 
ment—the slavery of the world. has a strong grasp 
upon the soul, and he, who stands proadly in his 
own, worth, presenting an unbleached front to the 
shock of fate, writhes beneath the minute eviden- 
ces of his poverty—-there was.one brief moment as 
the glance of his friend denoted a pained obser- 
vance of the destitution. around him, that a deep 
glow stained his farrowed and sun-btowned cheek . 
But it passed with a breath. “°Tis umworthy ,of 
us both,” was the immediate expression - of his 
cleared brow; and shaking from him every vestige 
of embarrassment, as a steed, the dust from which 
he has uprisen, he-entered at onee, aud with perfect 
confidence, upon the minute details of his family 
interests. But for one absorbing spuree of anxiety 
he had Jittle to regret. Influenced by considern- 
tions of paternal. duty, from which he rigidly ex- 
claded every. selfish thought, he had yeilded, up: his 
first born—thee a,bright and beautiful cherub fling- 
ing light and gladness upon his own tojlsome path, 
and Jeaving a mournful vacancy which long after 
years still failed to close—to the anxiously proffered 
tion of a.distant relative, whose wealth, and 
generous natore promised him present ptivilege and 
future advancement, | The sacrifice ‘had, however, 
been vain, securing to his child only a few years of 
boundless ‘indalgence and of golden dreams that 
were ultimately and rudely broken, 

The death of his patron had snidienly revealed 
thentter- dissipation of the wealth, upon which 
‘hieve dreams had been founded, and Verni Everill 

had just returned to the paternal coof with tastes, 
V habits and feelings, illy .fitting him to share its pri- 
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BY MRS. JULIA L, DUMONT. 


“ There is strength 

Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 

} Bat I:ttle, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
lis fragile dwelling. ° Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found?’ —Memans. 

“My friend Everil! must live somewhere nigh 
jhere,” exclaimed a gentleman, who waé travelling 
through a remote part of Virginia. “Can you'tell 
me, friend,’ he inquired ef one just passing, “if 
Howard Everill is a resident hereabouts?” 

* You have just passed his house, sir.” 

** Ab! poor fellow!” sighed the traveller, as his 
eager eye glanced over the humble dwelling thus 
designated ; “ still, I see, struggling with a niggard 
destiny—Well, well—L must give an hour or two 
to old friendship at all events, though it throw me 
upon all the coutingencies of bad roads and a dark 
night. Everill is the same in a hovel ora pa- 
|\ace.” 
| jt wasan early Sabbath evening, and the subject 
\of this conclusion had gathered a young and nu- 
merous family around him for devotional exercise. 
The bustle, consequent upon the labors of the poor, 
was, hushed in the holy quietude of the day. Indi- 
cations of poverty were visible throughout the 
dwelling, but over all, there was an air of de- 
ceney, telling of industry and order, though per- 
hang the quick glance of feeling would have noti- 
ced that her place, whose band‘ was once’upon all 
the springs of that hantble household, was now ya- 
cant. The countenance of the father wore tra- 
ces of a Joneliness in care; and a babe, some three 
years old was’ nestling on his bosom as if it Were 
ber.wonted placeof repose. Around him, iowever, 
there were gathered buppy and healthful faces, and 
on these his eye rested with an expression of min+ 
gled fondwess and delight; yet it was only. fora 
moment—-there was ore amohg the groupe who 
seemed not of them, and’as the glance of the fath- 

er met his, it was at once clouded with a deepened 
and troubled feeling. It was a youth, apparently 
scarcely eighteen, and whose rich dress, bespeaking 
high fashion and accustomed elegance, was not 
more strikingly contrasted with the codrse garb, 
than was his tall, slight figure, upon whith the 
winds of heaven seemed pot to have blown» too 
roughly, with the chubby forms and sturdy aspects 
areund ‘him. 

“Verni,” asked the eldet Everill at length, in a 
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vations, or participate in its duties, ** Por my re- 
maining children,” said the anxious parent, “1 jn- 
dulge little solicitude. He who has been accustom- 
ed only to rugged paths, treads as lightly and as 
securely as those, whotraverse the plain; but! feel 
with bitterness my inability to soften the severity 
of the lessons this poor boy bas yet to learn.” Ma- 
jor Worthington was silent; but his attention was 
earnestly rivetted upon the subject of the little de- 
tail. It wasascrutiny of interest, but nut alto- 
gether of satisfaction. 





Verni Everill still retained the singular beauty, 
that had marked his childhood; with a face of the 
most perfect moulding and mantling, with the rich 
coloring of youth and health—a form like the 
floating vision of a dream, and tbat intangible 
grace of movement, that gives so uadefinable a 
charm to the slight bendings of the summer reed. 
Bat there bung about him an air of indolence— 
almost palpable as a garment: an apathy that 
seemed the effect—not of chilled hopes—nor com- 
plexional languor, nor of a worn spirit’s weariness ; 
but of listless habitudes, early fastening upon his 
character, and with the stealthy and leaden advan- 
ces of the incubus, chaining alike the powers of 
sense and soul. Over his fine features too, there 
was an expression of long-fostered vanity, and of 
that perfect self complaisance so absolutely at va- 
riance with the eterna] graspings of an elevated 
mind, or the limitless aspirations of high toned 
feeling. And yet his eye—what bot the radia- 
tions of intellect as you watched its occasional 
movements, gave to its clear hazel depths that 
changing light, like bright waters flashing up im the 
sunshine? That sudden smile too! bursting like a 
flood of splendour over his whole features, as turn- 
ing with imperturbable nonchalence from the ¢cru- 
tiny of the stranger, he met and received the fondly 
extended arms of his infant sister. 

“ Pshaw!” thought Major Worthington, “is 
he not the son of Howard Everill,—and after all 
mast I count the exact result—t!,e precise per cen- 
tage of any assistance I may render to the child of 
my destitute friend. “ If, he continned aloud, 
“ we can think of nothing more promising for this 
young man, I can give him immediate employment 
in my office. He has of conrse received an educa- 
tion that fits him at the least for the duties of an 
under-writer, and if worthy of hisname I trust it 
will be in my power tu afford him a further and 
more efficient patronage.” 

The father’s eye brightened. ‘Verni,’ hesaid “thas 
been subjected to little probing, since his return; 
and lown lam somewhat fearful his attainments 
have fallen far short of my hopes. Bet under your 
eye he will have strong inducement for exertion, 
and most anhesitatingly—most joyfully—do I con- 
sign him to yout direction.” 

Few preliminary arrangements were necessary, 
and early the following morning, Verni Everill had 
received the parting blessing of his father, aud was 
on bis way to the residence of his long-tried and 
still faithful friend. During their journey Major 
Worthington strove to elicit something more of 
the shind and character of his young acquaintance; 
but his own varied and animated remarks, fraught 
as they were with the richness of a highly cultiva- 
ted intellect, called forth little or no response. 
The subjects of science, of business, of general in- 
formation, and the higher interests of the day, had 
evidently no part in the young man’s thought; 
and the enquiries he made relative to his form 
pursnits, only resulted in the mortifying conviction 
that they had been exclosively those of pleasure 
and of mere superficial embellishment. “ Rather 
an unpromising auxiliary in the line of busi- 
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ran baek with a melancholy retrospect over the 
probable capabilities and early promise, which mis- 
taken indulgence and idle privilege had so heavily 
obscured. 

“I trast, my dear Verni,” said Major Worthing- 
ton, as he ushered him the morning alter their arvi- 
val at the capital, into his office, I trust I shall 
find you a ready penman. These endless tran- 
scripts are to be «lisposed of only by the dexterity 
of a practised hand, or by indefatigable industry, | 
and I would be sorry to subject you to too irksome | 
aconfinement. Your fellow clerk,’ he added, as| 
a plainly dressed and rather awkward looking! 
youth, somewhat younger than Verni,who sat deep-| 
ly engaged in copying, new for the first time looked 
up. An expression of momentary contempt, giving 
place to that of conscious condescension, passed | 
over the brow of Everill, ashe bent his head slightly | 
but gracefully to the formal bow of the stripling.—| 
** Before you begin those transcripts, continued the 
Major, handing him a statement of financial data, 
oblige me by making out a little calculation. You 
will see’—a flush of shame deepened the polished 
cheek of the nuvitiate, as he threw a deprecating 
glance over the paper. 

“] fear sir, indeed, I—I—have never attended 
particularly to figures.” 

“Humph—you will de it then if you please, 
James,’ and giving Everil! some further direc- 
tions, the disconccrted functionary sat down to his 
own labors. 

“ Have you finished that copy?” he sometime 
after enquired of the youth, who bent over his wurk 
with a still flushed and confused brow : “ why, Ver- 
ni, this will never do—it is a perfect scrawi—tie 
orthography too, one, two, three, worse and worse, 
it is all a jargon. Why,look at this," he continued, 
snatching the sheet from the industrious James, 
“not an error—not a blot—not an indistinct letter. 
Bat I forget,” he added in a tone of kindness, 
“that you have not been educated at the desk.— 
Practice will soon make your tasks less difficult,but 
at present only the utmost care and attention can 
enable you to do them justice. Meanwhile my 
dear Verni, | do not wish your whole time should 
be devoted to the business of the office. Iam anx- 
ious you should acquire that gereral knowledge, 
which can alone fit you for extensive usefulness. I 
will immediately furnish you with some elementary 
books, and by rising early yon will hive an hour 
for study before I call you to the Jabors of the 
desk.” [am glad to find him susceptible of mor- 
tification at any rate,” thought the Major, as he 
now turned from the embarrassed and silent Eve- 
rill—* if he haveany dormant faculties, pride will 
now give them impulse.” But Major Worthington 
wus not altogether aware of the resistless power, 
that habit exercises over human purpose. His 
yonng dependent was indeed humbled, deeply— 
painfally—and many a burning thought passed over 
his brain, ere he finally sunk to repose with the 
tranquillizing resolve, that the morrow should be 
devoted to intense exertion, and assiduous indastry. 
The morrow’s sun glare! brightly through bis cur- 
tains ere he woke to its fulfillment, and an immedi- 
ate summons to hrenkfast, told him that the hour 
permitted him for stndy was added to the many, 
that had passed and “left no trace.” 

“ Have you copied all that this morning,” he en- 
quired of his fellow-writer, as with a cheek again 



















infully deepened he set down to his own appoint. 
ed task. 

“Why not, pray? [could scarcely have done 
less.?? 


ness,” thought the Major, and his imagination 





ing so early distanced impeded hisefforts—B 5 fies 
essay was a blunder—he flung it aside and commen 
ced anew--again and again his pen was reduced (q 
a stump and flung away for another—all would ho 
do. Blots, erasures, interlineations succeeded each 
other in increasing obscurity, The perspiratio 
stood upon his fair brow. He threw up the win 
ow—a keen gust of wind lifted bis papers from 
the table, and scattered them over the fluor— 
“ What a chilly day,” he exclaimed as he picked 
them up--“my fingers are really too numb ty 
write.” 

*“ How came that window open?” enquired the 
unconscious James, now quietly rising to shutit, 
“I do not wonder you are chilled,” and again he 
was wholly absorbed in his employment. 

“You possess a very enviable temperament,” 
thought Everill, as he surveyed his coarse, serene 
features. Day after day thus wore away, and still 
new obstacles arose to impede his advancement, 
Carelessly as he had turned from the founts of use. 
ful knowledge, he had been far from neglecting 
those attainments, that were calculated to give 
him an early introduction upon the gay theatre 
of youthful amusement, He sung and played upon 
various instruments with unparalelled sweetness 
his dancing was hke the wreathings of the floating 
vapour; and in reading the lighter works of fancy, 
the rich intonations of his melting voice gave them 
a charm and a pathos not theirown. From these 
too he had gathered many a thought of light and 
beauty, and in the whirl of pleasure or the ocea- 
sional excitement of awakened sentiment, he flung 
them around him like dew-drops shakerf off in the 
golden sunlight. With powers like these, Vemi 
Everill was not to remain unnoticed by those, 
whose only pursuit was the annihilation of time; 
the voice of flattery and the calls of pleasure 
were now perpetually luring him from the sober 
round of his prescribed duties, and week after week, 
and month after month, afforded to bis cisappointed 
patron, only fresh proofs of his confirmed weaknes 
and irreclaimable obliquity. It was in vain that 
Major Worthington, still cherishing in the son of 
Howard Everill, an interest that nothing could ef- 
face, repeatedly and affectionately remonsteated, 
and that Verni himself, again and again resolved. 
He was enthralled in a net-work, impalpable in 
deed to his own perception, but resisting all ‘his ef 
forts to break from its binding filaments. 

“It will not do,” thought theMajor, as, harrassed 
with an unwonted press of business, he ove day 
entered the office, where confusion and disorder 
were the only traces of the absented Everill. “It 
will not do—I must commence a new page with 
this boy, and if—a letter just handed him broke 
off the thought. 
meaning of this??? he exclaimed, starting as he rap 
over its contents, as if a serpent had coiled round 
his heart. He examined the date, and again he rap 
it hurriedly over. F 

“No, there is no posibility of mistake; it iseven 
so,” and he now paced the floor in extreme and 
painful agitation. To the writer of this letter, 
he had himself a short time previous despatched 
by Verni Everill, as an express, a note enclosing & 
considerable sum of money, and involying busi- 
ness that admitted of no delay. The letter he 
now held had disclosed the astounding fact, that 
thisnote had never been received, and the youth 
in whom, despite of all bis errors, he had placed 
an unreserved trast—whom he had ifideed cherish- 
ed with an almost parental fondness, was precipi- 
tated at once and forever, into the fearful abyss of 
guilt and shame! “It is all over now,” said the 








Everill mended his pen; the consciousness of be- 


grieved and injured Worthington ; “however I may 


“For God’s sake what is the . 
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a ‘ ‘ 
ye shut my eyes to the aberrations of folly, I 


not afford encouragement to crime, nor give 
yme thus utterly debased a longer place in my 
jaehold.” ‘The following morming Verni Ever- 
jJvas summoned to hisroom. ‘ Did you not tell 
the pacquet lately entrusted to your convey- 
awe was safely delivered? “ Well, sir’—but the 
wing eye of the culprit quailed, and there 
asa perceptible tremor in his usually clear tones. 
WNo, Verni, it is not well—-read this,’ handing 
jim the letter of the preceeding day, “ and see for 
jow short a space falsehood has availed you. Yet! 
led you not to reproach—that were indeed idle-- 
yat to tell you, we must now separate. In justice to 
self, to the world, to the cause of that virtue} 
ha bave outraged, all further intercourse between | 
all further effurts on my part to advance your| 
iterests, are forever et an end. But, Verni Eve- 
jieven now I cannut cast you from me wholly, 
ithe thing you are: For the sake of Aim from 





more immediate interests. ‘T’be war of the revolu- 
tion, then drawing to a close, had blocked up many 
of the avenues of his former prosperity; while 
those ceaseless, but quietly-progressing revolutions, 
connected with the laws of the universe, and in- 
volving all things of time, had gradually under- 
mived the remaining fabric of his fortunes. New 
interests had at last grown up between him and his 
well earned houors, and the official trusts, which 





he bad supported with unblemished fame, passed, 
still without a stain of obloquy, to other and per- 
haps less worthy aspirants. For all this however, | 
he found an equivalent in the sudden freedom, | 
which an exemption from public cares at length 
afforded him of indulging the long stifled yearnings | 
of arich and benevolent nature. The sweet wa- 
ters of domestic affection had been to him as seal- 
ed fountams, and it was only at times, wher in the 
solemn calm which the deep midnight, with her 
burning stars and her husk of holiness, sheds upon 





yom you inherit a stainless name, your dreadful || 
ret shall be guarded as closely as if my own}! 
ul's honor were forever forfeit by its disclosure. || 
»—return to your father with a fame ag yet, un-|| 
lighted as his own. Bear him this letter: it as- 

ins your little acquaintance with busimess as the |) 
iy reason for declining your further services. || 
What though he think but lightly of the friend- 
lip that can thus easily dispense with its || 





} 


pled trust! Be it so—better, far better he) 
iald renounce every other tie, than that the! 
jnments binding his child to, his heart should be| 
wred. Onge more, go—and Oh, Verni, as you 
jot hence no stain upon your name that may 
mt the eye of the world, let me adjure you to| 
merve it from the blight of future crime; there 
bwthing as yet that need darken the prospects of 
wt path; nothing of forfeited honor or dark sus- 
ton to surmount in your future exertions. Even 
my own memory, unlessit be recalled by fur- 
thame, this dreadful scene”’--for upon the fixed 
res and moveless attitude of the wretched 
h there wns a fearful expression of agony—- 
be forever effaced; or at least only remem- 
dasadream of horror,’ Overcome with his 
memotions, Major Worthington abruptly left the 
and a moment after, Verni Everill rushed 

ily from the house. 
“And what can have become of the poor mis- 
iled boy?” thought Major Worthington, asa 
weeks after a letter from his friend, expressing 
tya fond hope for the child, whom he yet be- 
el under his protecting care, indirectly, but 
ively informed him that instead of return- 
thome to the paternal roof, he had thrown him- 
upon the world’s wide paths, without guide or 
port, “JF cannot answer this letter,” he con- 
al, “till I have traced him out.” But all 
ity was wholly unavailing. No trace of the fu- 
jive, beyond a journey, marked with indications 
‘parent frenzy, to the nearest town, could be dis- 
wed; and the unfortunate Everill had at length 
larha part of those circumstances from which, 
tt delicately veiled, a mind like his, keenly 
to the slightest mora] obligation, and with 
ty sense quickened by paternal love to a gift of 
ul perception, must necessarily draw inferen- 
if not of crime, at least of ingratitude, of fol- 
inl of dishonor. It is happy perhaps for man, 
the wave of life is forever hurrying him on— 
vith a stormy impetus, requitng the exertion 
the soul's utmost strength without pausing over 
blighted hopes and mournful wrecks, the Past 
‘tattered around him. The deep regret 
\these events left upon the heart of Major 
thington was gradually merged in new and 


































the hearts of men, he stuod by a marble slab dim- 
ly attesting ties long since dissolved, that he seem- 
ed even to remember “such things were.” But 
there were those yet living, who had strong claims 
upon his kindness, and to them his feelings now in- 
stinctively turned. They were the two orphan| 
children of a deceased sister; and having been con-| 
signed to the care of other relatives, they had 
hitherto scarcely occupied a place in his memory. 
‘But I will immediately seek them out,”he now said 
—‘they shali give a new interest to my little house- 
hold, and L will transfer to the m with interest, the) 
love I ouce bore their sainted mother.” His purpose| 
was soon effected, and the vivid hues it had recei-| 
ved from the warmth of his own heart,were at once| 
deepened by his personal knowledge of his young 
and interesting relations. 





Avoline Brentford was a slight delicate girl of 
seventeen, possessing in a high degree that pensive 
beauty so indicative of elevation of mind and 
saintly purity of character. Something perhaps, of 
visionary thought—of earthward dreaming, and 
the cherished imaginings of the deep, fond heart, 
might have been traced in the misty tenderness of 
her dark, melancholy eyes. Avoline’s young life 
had passed in that Joneliness of spirit, which gatb- 
ers allits tides into one only current, giving it a 
depth and a coloring of shadowy power, unknown 
to the joyous and diverging fountains of sought 
and mingling affections. Avoline had been reared 
among relatives, not friends; a family of daught- 
ers whose slender claims to admiration were little 
advanced by the surpassing loveliness of the ward, 
barred her from that tenderness which her gentle 
virtues must otherwise have awakened; and the 
young orphan, whose heart, likethe vines of spring, 
hourly put forth its delicate tendrils for support, 
still passed unheeded on, the only being amid a gay 
and numerous household admitted to no share in 
its sympathies—no part in its domestic councils or 
its tenderer interests. Such was the charge whom 
Major Worthington had taken to his home and 
his heart, and it was with adelight to which he had 
long been a stranger, that he now watched the soft 
kindlings of cheerful thought which kindness poured 
over her pensive features. Her brother, a noble 
buy of some twelve years, was a far different being, 
but an object of scarcely less interest. He had an 
untamed spirit of gladness,crossing with brightness 
like a leaping torrent, the paths of all around Lim; 
and the cultivation of his mind, rich ae it was in 
native gifts, but perpetually flying off upon sume 
wild direction, afforded the Major an abundant 
source of alternate pleasure and vexation. 


swer to the problem you gave melast evening. Am 
I not a better scholar than you thought me?” 

* You certainly are, my dear boy, though this is 
not the first time you have surprised me agreeably.” 

‘+ Ah, dear uncle, if your praise now did not set 
on me like a stolen coat”— 

“ Why Edward,” said Major Worthington, ashe 
met the meaning glance of the laughing eye that 
was lifted askance to his, “js it not your own work? 
And to whose better scholarship are you then in- 
debted?* “ To your lame carter’s sir: youd know 
he is ugly enough for a first rate scholar. Almost 
an Esop of a fellow, save that his back is as little 
warped as his heart; and a whole heart he has too, 
[ assure you. He has helpec me out of more than 
one scrape, and to tell the truth had no small part 
in writing those exercises, for which I was so ap- 
plauded that my modesty was well nigh overpow- 
ered.” 

“ What, Herbert Allen!—ah! poor fellow! I 
thought he had seen better days. Edward, those 
scars which give him so repulsive an aspect, were 
got in the defence of our so lately freed couatry, 
and they shonld be even more honorable to him 
jthan the cheaper attainments of science.” But 
the interest which the lame carter had atready 
awakened in the mind of Major Worthington—not 
merely by the fearful vestiges he bore of his coun- 
try’s struggles—but his quiet industry—his habitual 
silence, and an obvious observance of the interests 
of his employer—was now certainly strengthened, 
and he sought the earliest opportunity of speaking 
to him alone. 

“‘T have found you,” he said “too faithful a 
laborer to resign your services without some selfish 
scruples, but let me ask you Allen, why you do not 
seek an employment better fitting your higher ca- 
pcities.” A melancholy smile, to which a large 
sear on his cheek gave a kind of ghastly distortion, 
passed over the countenance of the disfigured sol- 
dier. 

“ Ah sir, if | have secured youresteem, have 
not taken one step towards future advancement?” 

““Ifmy powers were commensurate with my will, 
most certainly; but my season for patronising even 
merit is gone by. If my recommendation however 
can avail you aught, be assured Herbert??-- 

“1 am perfectly content,” interrupted the soldier, 
“with my present service; and if, my dear sir, [may 
hope for your friendship as a perquisite, } would 
by no means exchange it for the cold patronage of 
place and power.” 

“T have never till now regretted place and pow- 
er,” thought Major Worthington, as his eye follow- 
ed the difficult steps of the maimed carter now re- 
suming his lalors—“but if they were yet mine, you 
should soon be differently employed. Still your in- 
terests shall not be forgotten, and opportunity may 
yet offer to promote them.” 

But the philanthropic Worthington had not yet 
drained his own cup of adversity. His health had 
been for some time declining, and a lingering but 
painful disease soon after confined him to bis room. 
A crowd of unsettled bisiness, deferred from time 
to time, at. “pre emer his long failing strength, 
now pressefl upon his mind, troubling even his par- 
tial ingiprals of repose with a sense of probable 
loss and unacquitted responsibilities. 

“Iethere aught | can do for your relief sir?” en- 
quire@a respectful voice at the door of his apart- 
e, y kind fellow, I am glad to see you—Yoa 
can indeed relieve, for you shall assist me in look- 
ing over my bouks and loose papers while I have 
yet strength to take some part in arranging them,” 








‘Here sir,’ said Edward one day, “is the an- 





and at once and with perfect coufidence he submit- 
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ted to Herbert Allen, the Jabors of that business 
which had so deeply harrassed him. The ready 
perception with which his instructions were now 
listened to; and the accuracy and despatch with 
which they were executed, confirmed this confi- 


|is it not equally so of him who goes forth upon the 
‘silent and obscufe paths of danger and death to 
_extend its boundaries or to redeemr its fairest por- 
|tions from the wilderness. Herbert, my sphere of 
dence. He felt indeed relieved of a most oppres+|| usefulness has become a narrow one, and age has 
sive weight,aud gradually as he still grew more and || not yet exempted me from the duties, which mau 
more feeble,till all otner cases were at last forgotten || owes to those who must occupy his place. Why 
im the inflictions of disease, the whole guidance of|| should not I also join this band of adventurers tu], 
his somewhat complicated affairs devolved upon|}whom even a solitary individual must be a wel- 
the soldier. 


'storm of battle to secure the freedom of hiscountry, 
t 
} 





Yet still amid the continued calls, to| come accession of strenzth.” A few days and this 
which this case subjected him, was Herbert Allen, || query had resolved itself into a determined purpose, 
almost perpetually in the chamber of the invalid— |! awniting only his recovered strength for fulfilment. | 
a sharer of the untired attention and ceaseless|| And was Avaline, so delicate, so gentle, to be sub- 
watchings of the devoted Avoliue. No! dear 
both had their reward. as she had become to him, it was now incumbent | 
Jength arose from the worn couch of pain, and with} upon him to transfer her to other guardianship—| 
the gladness of returning health, again went forth \ Ah, how Jittle be knew of woman’s strong nature, 
over his fields, for he had left the city for the more |\** Think you,” she enquired, “ that 1, who endured | 
pleasant sphere of agricultural pursuits; and] so long a desert of the heart shall shrink from the | 
throagh the variovs concerns of his household, | terrors of a forest. Would you consign me again 
nothing of the disorder he anticipated was visible. ||to those,in whose glance I shall vainly seek for ten- 
There had beea a watchful eye upon all the wheels||dlerness?) No, my dear uncle, under your care only 
of his wunted economy, aud while he yet remem- 

bered Herberf Allen as a pervading presence in bis||mine, though it be surrounded with gloom, and | 
\danger, and privation.” 


own weary chamber, he found the evidences of his 
directing band in every department of his interests.|| Major Worthington eaught her to his heart. 

* What do I not owe you?” said the grateful||«*“My beloved child, in this you shall be umpire; and 
Worthiogton— You have now indeed deprived || with such a churge surely I may feel more confi- 
me of the power to consider your individual pros-||dence in the protection of the Most High.” 
pects, for I can no longer part with you from under|| “Herbert,” he said, shaking off his own weak- | 
ness, with the disappearance of his niece, he turn- 


my own roof.” 
ed ‘to his young friend—* why, what is the matter?) 


“| can have no inducement,” said Herbert Al- 
len, “ sufficiently strong to call me from your ser-||are you too unmanned by the tears of a petted! | 
girl?” 


vice while | am really necessary to you, but duties 
“ Nothing, Sir,’ and pulling his hat over bhis| 


have recently arisen, my dear sir, that with the per-|| 
fect re-establishment of yonr health will cali me far|| pale and agitated brow, he would have left the| 

| 
room. 


hence. You are aware that a neW arena of action 

has been opened beyond our own frontier forests. A}, ‘ Herbert,” said the Major, a sudden thonght 
few strong epirits—men influenced by the hope of|| giving to his manner an unwonted seriousness, | 
securing a heritage for a rising family, have pierced] ++ stay yet a moment--it is necessary we understand 
the remote wilderness, and raised their domestic||each other. The artificial distance existing be-| 
altars amid depths, where it is said that death is||tween usa few months since,isatanend. We are| 
lurking in his most fearful shapes. going forth upon a perilous companionsbip, united | 


| 


The cares of| jected to the dangers of this removal? 
Major Worthington at 


have I found a home and your bome shall still be} 


| 


} 
| 


by mutual confidence and reliance upon each oth- 
er. Shall we not add to these yet another bond?) 


|I know not the heart of my cbild, but if, as I sus- | 


pect, she bas an interest in yours, my influence | 


Shall they be left to perish while there are yet 
strong arms and firm hearts to whicl no domestic 
ties give other impulse? The appeal that comes 
from these shades is not perhaps directed to those, 
around whose feet the blossoms of love, and hope,| shall be warmly exerted in your favor—you do | 
and happiness, are springing; but to such as Jam|,not answer me—am I then deceived? Is Avotine | 
—it comies with a power that may not be resisted. ian object of indifference?” 
Nor is it alone directed to our sympathies. It is|| 
astirring call to a rich field of stormy but enrfebling | 
adventure. It offers us a home in the midst 6f a mag- 
vificent creation, or to confer value upou an oth- 
erwise valueless life, by rendering it an acceptable 
offering upon a prond and glorious altar.” trace of life was now visible and turned full towards 

“ Major Worthington smiled at the enthusinsm|;him. ‘ Look at me! he said in a low voice, whose 


isoldier, and covering his face with his hands, he 











agony. Abrief struggle however, and it had pas- 
zed. He took his hands from the brow where not a 


proceeded in his unauthorised negotiation. * Think 
of him otherwise than as one whom you deserved} 
esteem !’°—-and the maiden 
| with the presence of some s 


| the eye. It is fitting Herbert should know it~ 


|, the sentiments that have incurred y our displeasure 


| sealed upon my every sense---however maddeni 


| mastered only by powerful effort, and the mari 


5 || the heart, with which the spirit subimits to the 
| “Indifference! Eternal God!” exclaimed the} terconviction of a blighted and irredeemable 


‘stood for some moments the image of passionate | 


a 


“ Love him!’ exclaimed Avoline, as her uncle 


y 
gasped for breath as 


1 pectral vision. 
** And this is woman’s appreciation of merit 


thought the disappointed Worthington; this is the 
whole amount of that depth and holiness of feeling 
with which so many a fine sentence is rounded off 
A baby devotion to pictures—a perception only of 


though he condemn my violation of his trust. Pas- 
sion is often fed by hopes of which we are our- 
selves unconscious,” 

But Herbert heard it all with calmness, “Ty 
the blind,” be said with a bitter smile, there js 
ny extinction of light—-you have only subjected 
me to another effort—Avoline must know she bas 
nothing more to fear of importunity—-Eyen Now, as 
I passed her, her eye was averted, and her cheek 
was blanched.” And with a manner of perfect 
composure, though the paleness of death was upon 
his brow and cheek: he stood a few days after along 
by the fair form of the trembling maiden. « Nay 
do not fly me, Avoline, it is but fora moment—the 
first—the fast your gentle nature shall be thy 
shocked. °Tis but tu restore to your pure spiri 
that wouted serenity which a mistaken disclosy 
has so greatly disturbed, I may not wow disclaiy 
however extorted from me im a moment of ore 
whelming emotion. I have loved you Miss Bren 
ford—have loved—I must still love—-no matte 
with what power. It isa sentiment neither prg 
sumptuous in itself, nor humbling to you. Wha 
everits strength, it is not of hope—the doom th 
has shut for ever the possibility of happiness 





its thrillings, they are not of selfishness---and wik 
ly, fearfully az it may sweep over my soul, ang 
lusion to its existence shall never more give y¢ 
pain. Let itfrom this moment be forever effa 
from your memory, and the only boon Lerave 
that you would restore me to that cold regu 
which I yet claim as the reward of justice.” 
Avoline breathed with difficulty. Collected 
were the voice and manner of the speaker, the 
was still something in them that evidenced feelin 















| 


fixedness of his brow was contrasted by a tren 
lous convulsion of lip, telling of that sickness 


tiny. Atthat moment too, of deeply awake 
|| pity, the quiet virtues and high worth of Herb 
| Allen rose before her, and Avoline would have 
| en the Universe to hxve rendered him happy. “ 

bert,’ she replied, with a deepened cheek,*‘listey 
mea moment, and impute not y our unrequited 



























with which even the cold, harsh aspect of Herbert}! very calmness toh! of appalling effort-—Nay, sit,| fection to a cause, that could not operate upo 
Allen, had become iustinct, but it had awakened | not as man glances at the friend be loves, seeing but | just or afeeling heart. Long before I knew 
in his own mind a train of serious though familiar)! his naked, unclogged heart—but as woman, fast id-| while yet a mere child, for | was an unloved 
thought, Among these adventurers was the anfor- || ious woman bebolds al! of human form—-and think | neglected one, and my desolate heart instineti 
tunate Howard Everill, and this—a circumstance || you whether J, am oné to stir the tides of her soft) turned to some object to whom its unvalued a 
of which he was aware badbeen in itself suilicieut ||and shriyking nature? Major Worthington you 
to awaken the liveliest interest in theinffut®. But||have wrenched from mea secret, that! thought was 
concurring events had operated to give it i1 easing || sealed—ah! forever, in the deepest fastnesses of 
strength. He had himself received for oy revo- |) my heart. But no matter, you only have witnessed 
lutionary services a grant of land in those distant}| my weakness; Jet it now be forgotten. There are 
wilds—this had led to enquiries resultin® aumany | other and stronger fountains that must satisfy my 
a high coloured picture of that field of ent jepialt” 
and vague purposes of a removal thither, t “Romantic boy,” thought the Major, as Her- 
ted only abreath to. give them form, were alredady|| bert rushed from the room, “ We will see whether 
floating through his mind. | he is to be sacrificed to his own sensitive delicacy, 
“ Surely,? be said, if the glory of the patriot is |or whether Avoline Brentford is not superior to the 
the guerdon of him, who rushes forth to the exciting }, prejudices of her sex.” 







‘tions might cling, there was one whose lock 
tones were those of kindness—on whom my W 
soul's trust was bestowed. Time has but stret 
‘ened this early attachment, and though I may 
ler meet him again, my heart is consecrated t 
\memory. Receive this disclosure, not made wit 
|pain, as an acknowledgement of iny sense of 
worth, It will enable you, I trust, to subdue ¢ 
ger sentiments to the quiet tone of friendship 
then indeed I can easily and forever restore tq 
that perfect freedom of regard that has hit 
marked our intercourse.*’ 


. 
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Wher they again met, it was as those who had have mercy!” he respired as having flung himeelf upon bert to obey the look with which his conrpanion who 

. ° his face, ashe attainéd'the place’ of strife, he obtained )) now stood between two of the swarthy slumberers with 

ents a — qouamann Wan is camrecns Sy to a view of the combatants. Major Worthington had || the mstrument of death already lifted over each sternly 
pare i “a interests of a household. There Interests that moment fallen, and a dark figure, whose scalping || assigned him his part in the sacrifice. It was constm- 
indeed, were soon more closely condensed. A knife flashed in the sunbeams.as he circled it round the |} mated--no one was lef in that encampnient whom the 
short time after, and they were no longer: surroun-|) head of his victim was bending over,him. The whizzing | coming day might awaken to retrace their steps, and our 
ded by the engrossing scenes and mingling events|| of g ball and the death cry of the savage were sounds of ||liberated captives were at last, silently, but joyfully re- 
of every-day life, they moved no longer amid the||the same moment, and as he fell back, Herbert Allen || threading their course through the forest, The morning's 
diverging attractions, the jostling claims and||with a shout of triumph sprang exultingly forward.— ||sun looked brightly upon the scenes of the previous 
whirling interests of society. The scenes which ||‘ Bear him to the boats men—Bryan’” he continued, to i|day’s contest, and near it upon the long wet grass lay the 
bad hitherto formed the whole world of their||one, whose hunter's garb and unmoved countenance de- | senseless Avoline. Beside her knelt Herbert Allen, and 
thought, were shut from their view, and they were || signated a veteran of the frontier, * the remainder are |}at no great distance the careless figure of the hunter, 
moving on a path of bright waters toa world of||}our work. We must dispose of these. A fierce struggle || again restored to an appearance of imperturbable con- 


: ™ Jd. T > wr > tw ares. ¢ ith ing is rifle. 
primeval wildness. All around them was intense, || iollowed. There were only two of the savages, and with || tentment, stood leaning upon his rif 











lini : : : s i these Herbert and the hunter were now strongly grap-|| ** Avoline, my beloved’ Avoline!” exclaimed the agi- 
imitiess, unimmaginable solitude. It is amid)| dye ¥ 5 |] a a 

; : '\|pled. The “stormy joy” of the batile field, the ex-||tated Herbert, “ God be praised, you are safe” and 
scenes like this that hearts becume more closely | citement of its rushing impulses, and its promised guer- | with the sonnd of his impassioned accents the wander- 
‘ ._ || donof glory have no part ina strife like this. It was \\ ing senses and the strength of the maiden, which had 
longer chokes up the avenues of feeling: amid lastraggle ef life with death—death without fame, na-||alike fled betore that night of horrors, were at length 
scene? like these too, the plainest practic! virtues || ked and appalling. A sound of triumph broke from the || recalled to a fall conviction of life and safety. 
assume a cast of elevation, and confer a new as-)| forest, and a third savage, in whose bearing there was | “ Andso,” said Bryan, * the life you would have flung 
cendanecy upon the character. Amid the difficn!-|, the pride ot Chieftainship, stood gazing with a gleaming || away but yesterday, sets mighty comfortably on you this 
ties of an untried enterprise, Herbert Allen stood | eye upon the yet undecided strife. |morning—well, well, jist mind it for the future, and 
ina strengthened and yet more attractive light. | “Shaw-way -no!” exclaimed the hunter, witha tone of || don’t ever fling away your rifle because you do not see 


allied. Thedust of life’s more common paths no 


His ready self abandonment—his inexhaustible | Tcognition, and the savage returning a sound of similar ine tracks. But come, we must be moving, it is some 
expedients—his ensinaiied vigilance threw aronad bee payee to the combatants. A monosylable— | years since my last hunt hereabouts, but if I don’t disre- 
7 fe: : . «  \\lessa sign, and the fate of the white men was decided,—||member, I can strike a pretty strait course to Boones- 
him « kind of power by which the councils of eve- || — - | ‘ wigs S 
: they were bound as captives. And what was to become |; borough; yet it will take us sonie days to reach there, but 
rE amet guncy — controlled, while the conctant of Avoline? Regardless of all but her, even amid the \if this young woman’s strength don’t fail, why, it will 
contact, in which they were now brought, — death-grapple in which he bad Leen clutched, Herbert || only be a change in our mode of travelling.” Herbert 
hourly developing to Avoline, those softer traits Of) 4 jJen had turned with his first power of utterance to the || shuddered as he looked at the almost etherial figure of 
mind and feeling which woman only can appre-})|oats to apprise their men—now in safety, of her covert. ithe scarcely recovered Avoline, and thought how une- 
ciate. Time too had been gradually softening | The boats! merciful heaven—with the Head glimpse of an | qual wassuch a being to the exertions so imperiously re- 
the stern traces of sanguary conflict upon his face:| accession to the enemy they had been unmoored—they | quired ; but who shall measure the strength, even of the 
and form. The contracted muscles that had given | were already floating far on the stream and his calls \frailest form, in the soul’s deep'purpose? Amid the un- 
so distorted a cast to his features, had recovered || maddened as they now were to frenzy awakened but the | trodden depths of that far forest, and through the long, 
their flexibility. The deep scars of his brow and | quiet ~errigheptary ? med eo of ‘tha -Lening -t00n-tide, — Mittle 8 
cheek were becoming daily less apparent,.and the “Oh God! oh God! these thongs! now indeed they dguer on, and sull the cheek of that delicate maiden 
; : ‘ are unendurable. Base craven,” he said, as he met the || !ost not its coloring, nor her smile its brightness. The 
halt in his gait, now -carcely perceptible, wasmore}! - : 4 a : {| “be eh inl a Sigg og 
¥ c jeye of his fellow prisoner turned on him with a kind of |brow of him who noted every variation of her counte- 
than cancelled by a natural ease and high freedom Hl casetées pity. “Is life, inthe hands of these monsters, |nance, as the mother watches those of her sick child, 
of movement, which continual exercise and perfect || ,. very joyous to you that you have bought it thus n- lt was oceasionally clouded. The tenderness, into which 
health had now restored; while tis countenance | stead af selling le'for af we milebt of eM, blood?” |) the excitement of the recent events had betrayed him, 
man,” said the other pulitity: * We may sell || had given place to silence and reserve; and as he some- 
and passionate thought giving to his whole aspect achar-|| a life in ere parts, a most any day in the week !| times bore her 2%) the difficult passes of the hills, or 
acter of breathing spirit. \ as for buying one, I reckon there is a heap of difference, || ®°"C*S an tatervening stream, an expression of conflict- 
It was the midsummer, and one of those violent storms |! so you siay just as weil make much of your scalp while || '°8 emotion and passionate despondence wrought his 
so common to that season had drivea our voyagers to the \| you have it. Afterall L have seen many a yellow sun | features with astrange power, . As the day declined, the 
shore. It passed, but not altogether harmlessly. An|| set upon a stormy day,” and again turning composedly | preternatural strength that had supported Avoline gave 
uprooted tree had struck the bow of their boat, and all}) to the Indian Chief, he pointed where he had deposited || way to the feebleness of humanity, and the travellers, 
hands were for some hours employed in repairing the||alarge bottle of his own favorite liquor. The snaky| after preparing a rude Sapper from the spoils of the hun- 
injury. Avoline ascended the bank, and looked wistful- || eyes of his victors gli-tened. It was a spoil of no ondic| ter’s rifle, raised a tent of branches for her repose. The 
ly through the green arcades of the forest—a breath af | nary value, ‘and witietheir prisoners ia their midst, they hunter flung him-elf on his gun. “ We must keep,” 
flowers and the mingled hum of insects and the sound| again struck into the forest. Night came—their encamp-| he said, “an alternate watch through the night,”—and 
of running waters came upon her charmed sense. She}] ment was pitched and the bottle, reserved to diszipate the his cares were the next moment forgotten in peace- 
felt like the captive bird suddenly loosened to the free| fatigues of the day, was spvedily exhausted. The arti || fal slumber. The full moon shed a flood of light 
air of heaven, and almost as unconscious of danger, she!} ficial exhileration ‘it produced passed into heavy anu| eevuge te aamuee # cloud of udors rose on the soft 
followed the windings of a small tributary, threading its|| deathlike slamber; and no sound was now heard amore | breath of the evening, and as the eye of Avoline was 
silvery way from the distant hills. The gloom of soli-'| that outstretched group,save the bursting gioans ot Her. || lifted to the prone of beauty—s9 wild, so solemn, so 
tude was no longer around her—all was living beauty ;: bert Allen. a |jimpressive—it met the fixed gaze of her preserver.— 


a slight breeze relieved the hot noon tide, and gave a\| «+ And this man sleepe,” he exclaimed, as lic looked| That . pe was full ih pets and a painful con-cious- 
: ; . dol; ; é : lappa . , |}nessof an unnatural, but entir onde oY 
stir of life to the delicate branches and clustering leaves'| at his fellow captive, in whose deep drawn breath there | ooh ade de ee Copendenmn. 00, utterly 

' at variance with the c.erished scruples of a pure and 


: ae Set : . | Hage 
ebave her. brolt e felt like _ to whom a new sense | was every indication of sound repose—** mysterious leli¢ate’mitd, colored h ale cheek Avol said 
at only given, z 8 — ” delicaie mind, colored her yale cheek. *“ Av » sa 
ad been suddenly given, anc time and distance were | God,of what pulseless clay hast thou formed sume of tiry || ' ‘aisha’ “of 1s Gali ‘pot 
forgotten. A quick step roused her, and Herbert Allen| i ly agg 9 eg lg Be ENS 0 RE ? || Herbert Allen, aed the solemnity of his tones fell upon 
: . : ght s u unter Was!) her heart like the sprinklings of the baptismal cup; “ 
| P P3 


as beside her. | ‘ : . : * 
w es] er. || drawiug towards him with his feet a knife, dropt by one 
j J ‘ deserve your tru-t—sleep only can restore your exhans- 
|ted strength, and let yourrest be as hers over whum a 


“ Avoline, dearest Avoline, why are you here?” His|j of the savages, and on which the waning fire light shed 
n thongs se |} ee . . 
ongs and those || other keeps vigil.” The unsettled light in the trou- 


voice was agitated, and the rifle he bore, now reminded,|adull glare. It was achieved—his ow 
her of the danger she had so thoughtlessly incurred.—| of his companion were cut in breathless silence and the bled eye of the maiden, gave instant place toa lock of 
“Come let us hasten back—this is no place for lonely; philosophic hunter stood upon his feet with a counte-; pritehil ‘serenit?: pa z Pha oh tranquil ee . 
rambles,” and drawing her arm under his, he drew bur-|| nance upon which every trace of its wouted character of [acts Uiahit Wat’ las on ‘Ws rus Ae wr ‘i ae om a 
riedly towards the river. A shot followed by several,|| indolence had given place to a dark expression of deadly || aia fell da hie wane sbtiic Ty = cakes Fo ae 
suddenly broke the silence of their path, “‘ Great God| hate and ferocious purpose. hiding Herbert in - a * 1k; * us eg wane’ 
I was.not mistaken!—* Avoline,” he said, exerting over Rhine ange toa temabetnnnys, boop oti 
. < ’ Ss r : b || fering “biny te sleep through the whol@ night's watch, 
himeelf a strong effort—* do not be alarmed—our men|) western borderer, looked at him with surprise. It was'| was the first sound to which she awakened 
are probably engaged in a slight fray. but I can bear youl ; ; ae 
off to a place of safety till it is past, and breaking sudden-| 
ly from their course, he bore her through the tangled un-| 
derbrush till they had attained the bank some distance 
above the place of conflict. “ Hide: yourself in this 
thicket—I must join our men, but. will return seemeantl 
all’ events stay till you receive some signal. “ Now God | 


was at times lit up with asuiden expression of energy|| «Wh 





| 
| 














Herbert, though no stranger to the peculiarities of the 

t She sprang 

nota moment however for idle speculation, bat of stern | from her couch, and extended him her hand. The 
necessity, in which no compromise might be made with| grey light of early day heightened the paleness of fa- 


the fierce dictates of self preservation. Blood-the b!ood H tigue and watching, and Avoline felt how deep was the 
of unconscious sleepers whose Wi. ncaments were yet} 


those of humanity, though in’ the exterminating strife 
waged with their race they were shut from its common 
immunities——was yet to be shed,and it was only for Her- 


interest, that had supported him through such continu 
| ed exertion. Her own strength was indeed restored 
and their journey was resumed with the elastic step in 
renewed hope. The consciousness of the dangers that 
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hovered oa their path, blunted the sense of privation 
and fatigue, and perhaps the gentle spirit of Avoline 
drew something of its strength from the conviction, at 
all times soothing to the soul of woman, that her slight- 
est suflering was notea and felt with all the depth of in- 
tense and passionate sympathy. But whatever were her 
sources of support, their path of peril was measured 
with but little delay from the feebleness of the lovely 
journeyer, and the rude but massive walls, that promised 
them security and repose, were at length before them. 
The fortress of Boonesborough at that time presented an 
assemblage of stern meun—men, who stood prepared 
and girded up to encounter suffering, to grapple with 
langerous adventure, as with a pastiaie, and to meet 
with death as a familiar and unappalling presence. Some 
of these were doubtless thus nerved by the desperation, 
attending conscious crime; and there were others, who 
with a nature framed only for the smoother paths of life, 
had been strengthened for their present field of stormy 
action, by the deep, though silent appeal, that reaches! 
a father’s heart from his own circle of loved ones, doom- 
ed toalife of penury. But by far the greater part were | 
men accustomed from infancy to deeds of high though | 
obscure daring—borderers, reared upon the frontiers of 
the different states, and unused to other paths than those | 
of the savage or-of the game of the forest. Some of| 
the better feelings of our nature are, however, far less | 
affected by rugged and even ferocions pursuit, than by 
the artificial distinctions of refined life; and beneath the 
harsh aspects, assembled in that garrison of the wilder- 
ness, there beat many a pulse of kindness and hospital- 
ity. There was joy too there with the arrival of our lit- 
tle party—such joy as is felt amid the desolation of the 
deep, when meeting ships exchange glad greetings. The 
fugitives announced an approaching accession to their 
strength, and a party was speedily ficted out to meet the 
boats, and assist them in ascending their own pictur- | 
esque and romantic stream. Our harrassed voyagers| 
stoud indeed in need of this support: a fever, the conse- 
quence of his wounds, had rendered all a chaos to Major 
Worthington, from the moment of his rescue from the 


scalping knife, and in Herbert and Bryan they had lost || 


all other efficient resoarce. Our little band of veterans} 
was conzequently met with the most animated welcome, 
and even the suffering Major seemed suddenly recalied 
to recollection as the voice of his beloved Herbert, now 
soothing the half frantic Edward, with assurances of 
Avoline’s safety—now enquiring with almost equal in- 
coherence after his own wounds, met his ear. Herbert 
had indeed cherished the most painful apprehensions 
for his friend, and as he now learned that with the care 
amd repose, which safety would afford, he would probably 
recover, he approached his couch with a countenance, 
telling of deeper feelings than language may utter.— 
Nothing more occurred to mark the remainder of their 
voyage. The navigation of onr streams was at that 
time a monotony of fatigue, but it was then shared by 
strong hearts and nervous frames. ‘They reached 
Boonesborough in safety, and even the pallid features of | 
the Major lighted up with pleasure. 





* Is not Howard Everill,” he enquired, as they bore| 
him to the fort and laid him on a couch that had been) 
prepared for him by the hand of Avoline, “an officer of| 
this garrison?” Some one broke through the surround- 
tog crowd, and the friends were the next moment locked 
in a deep and mutual embrace. ’ 


** You are much altered,” said Major Worthington, 
yWhen, except Herbert Allen, who sat with his face buried 
* in his hands, in an obscure part of the room, they were | 
at length left alone—** Vet itis but a few years since we | 
last met.” “Alas!” replied E:verill, evidently unconscious 
or the presencgof a third person, “the branding im- 
press of shame had nut then passed over my brow. Tell 
me,’’—aad a purple flush stained his sunken and sallow 
cheek, tell me if you have ever heard aught of my 
wretched boy?” ‘ Nothing—though my enquiries have 
never been wholly discontinued.” Everill was fora mo- 
ment silent—his eye was restless and bloodshot, and 
his breast heaved with obvious effort. “ Major Wor- 





your friendship, to acknowledge that I know its extent. 
The guilt and shame of my unhappy boy are no secret 
to my withered soul.” : ° 

“How,” exclaimed the Major, shocked beyond the 
| power of disguising his extreme embarrassment, * what 
mean you—is it possible— who can have dared—to whom 
jindeed was it,” — 

“ Accident”—resumed the unfortunate father, in that 
forced tone of stifled calmness that tells the depth of 
suppressed agony: “ Accident threw me in contact with 
some one, a stranger to me,but who seemed to know you 
|| familiarly, who was at that moment detailing to another 
||of yourfriends some failure in a matter of considerable mo- 








|| ment to you in consequence of a messenger’s basely pur- 
| loining a sum of money, you had entrusted to bis care, 
|* And was there no redress for him,’ enquired the oth- 
jer. I liscened attentively, for whatever involved your 
|pame was to me matter of interest, and the reply came 
jwith a horrible distinctness on my ear that has left an 
|eternal ringing in my brain, rousing me even from the hea- 
vy sleep of labour—from the quiet of midnight. ‘Ohao,’ 
|was that reply, “he never even disclosed who the wretch 
|was ; and instead of seeking redress,smuggled the affair 
jentirely up. ‘The truthis, I believe the money was taken 
by one of his clerks—a young Everill, whom you may 
remeniber. An idle—ignorant fellow, whom he could 
only have kept about him on account of an old friend- 
ship with his father, and for whose sake I suppose, the 
affair was not disclosed—at all events, he absconded at 
\that very juncture.’ ** Worthington,” continued the ua- 
jhappy Everill, as the large drops now broke frou his 
furrowed brow with the dreadful effort he had made, 
and the features, grown rigid with suppressed suffering, 
were strongly convulsed ; * Worthington, even now give 
praise to Him, who in taking from you the wife of your 
idolatry, took also the babes through whom only you 
might have learned the extent of the soul’s deepest ago- 
ny. Since that hour of terrible conviction, I have 
seen fathers stunding over the cin gi bloody 
corpses of their sons, and have looked m with 
a witbering and criminal envy. What were the traces 
of the tonmhawk on the fair brows of their boys, to the 
\disfiguring blots on the soul of mine.” Major Wor- 
|thington was affected even to tears. He felt it impos- 
sible to offer consolation, ‘and only extended his band 
to him in silence. But Howard Everill had learned the 
hard lesson of mastering his own individual sorrows, 
and he was soon able to speak with calmuess,and on 
other subjects. ‘I have but just,” he said, * retarned 
from a hunt of some days, and have not yet learned the 
particulars of these wounds?’ Major Worthington gladly 
detailed the minutie of their voyage. In speaking of 
Herbert Allen, to whose opportuae rescue he owed his 
existence, Hgalluded to his many virtues witb no small 
degree of enthusiasin. “ Come torward, Herbert,’ he 
now added, looking towards the young man, who yet 
remained in an attitade of apparent torpor, * come for- 
ward, my dear Herbert—he who is to me as a beloved 
son must not remain unknown to him, who has been the 
frieud of ay whole life—W hy, what igthe matter, Allen-- 
have you"— 

But the surprise to which Herbert’s atill immovable 
attitude gave rise was at once suspended by the bustle 
attendant upon bringing in at that moment a wounded 
man—a soldier of the garrison, who in venturing alone 
too far beyond its walls had been fired upon by the sav- 
ages. He was laid upon a matrass in the same apartment, 
and his dying eye, for it was evidently glazing with 
death, aln.ost immediately canght the features of the 
Major, beside whom he was laid. “Major Worthing- 
ton!” he exclaimed, “‘orisit only a resemblance to re- 
|mind me at this tertible monet éf wy crimes?” “My 
name is Worthington.” 
sionately towards him--* do youthen know me?” 


said the Major, leaniog compas- 





thington,” he at last said ino low voice, “I owe it to|| 


by acknowledgment, lesson my account. Why,I have 
no blood upon my hauds—no perjury on my soul. Is 
guilt then so very fearful a thing that its lesser deeds 
weigh upon oue so heavily. My courseof wickedness, 
Major Worthington, has been but a short one, fur when 
you first knew me, idleness had been my only crime.” 
* Poor fellow—I have no recollection of having ever 
known you—when or where ?"’—“I was for years an idler 
in your neighborhood, but notindeed one likely to be 
noted by such as you were. Still I injured you, and 
much more greatly yet, I fear, a youth belonging to your 
household. One Verm Everill, to whom you must re- 
collect having given a sum of money to take some half a 
day's journey. I met him early on his way, and he of- 
fered me some reward to take it for him. I readily uu- 
dertook its conveyance, but a momentary suggestion of 
crime led me to break the seal.” 

* Hear you this?” interrupted the enthusiastic Wor- 
thington, turning to the gasping Everill, who stood lis- 
tening to the tale with a breathless intensity of emv- 
tion—* hear you this, my friend?—but go on my poor 
fellow, youbroke the pacquet,and”’—‘And fied with the 
money it contained. I afterwards learned that young 
Everill bad left your honse and gone into the army, and 


jf had little doubt but my guilt had rested upon him.” 
“God be praised!” exclaimed Howard Everill, sinking . 


upon his knees; and Herbert Allen, now springing for- 
ward, stood with clasped hands before him— My fath- 
er—my father! look at me, your son—the shame has 
fallen from your name—God has withdrawn his chasten- 
ing in his own due time—Acknowledge and bless your 
own.” * And isit even so?’ murmured the excited 
Worthington, as his benevolent gaze, now radiated with 
joy, rested upon the locked forms of the father and son, 
so strangely ransomed from dishonor.—* Ah, surely age 
has been drawing its misty fingers through my percep- 
tions, or I should have discovered this earlier, for over 
those disfigured features there have still been the gleam- 
ings of their former brightness. But Verni,”’ he at 
length added, “am [ to have no share in the joy of 
your redemption? In losing Herbert Allen, do I also 
lose the son of ny affection?” “ Ohno,no!’ aud Verni 
Everill now sprung to the embrace of his friend. “To 
you T owe itall. But for your kindness I had been a 
blasted outcast, stricken alike from fame, and from am- 








bition, and from hope. My father, let as bear him to 
a more quiet apartment, and there [ will explain all that 
has led to the present moment.” 


It wasa brief, but to the parties interesting explana- 
tion. At his last interview with his patron, Verni had 
rushed from his house only to seek the youth, to whose 
care some projected emusement had induced him to 
transfer his mission. It was of course a vain search, and 
it was then that the consciousness of having forfeited 
that high trust of character, which could alone have 
supported his wnaties/ed assertion, burst upon him with 
a maddening power. Nothing now was before him but 
despair and shame—no anchor was left him upon which 
his soul might rest in this hour of tempest. A compa- 
ny was levying for the fteinforcement of the army, and 
he entered it as a volunteer. Called almost immediately 
to the field, he was conveyed from it mangled and sense- 
less, to the dull environs of ahospital. Here he had lei- 
sure for many a bitter and agonizing, yet inthe end sal- 
utary thought. When he at length 10se from his couch 
of suffering, it was to behold hinself but the changed 
and repulsive remnant Of what he was, A vague and 
dreamlike thought,gradually assuming form and strength, 
stole Over his soul. “For the sake of my father,” he 
mused, ‘* T have been cherished in folly and spared in 
shame. I will yet stand redeemed by myself alone,— 
Amid the very household where I have forfeited my 
claim to respeet—beneath the very eye, that has witness, 





ed my fullies and my debasement, I will yet rise to com 
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fulence and to esteem.” With his earliest return of lstill our lovers had retraced but a small part of 


strength, he devoted hiniself with an intensity of pur- 
pose that overcame every Obstacle, to those branches of 
knowledge, in which he had been found most palpably 
deficient, till a perfect restoration to health enabled him 
at length, toseek the dwelling of Major Worthington. 
No one recognized him, and assuming the baptismal 
names of his two brothers, as talismanic, as wel! as famil- 
iar sounds, he obtained the servile employment, frow! 
which he trasted to his own efforts for future exemption. 





“Your purpose has been more than fulfilled,” said | 
Major Worthington, who had found in the happiness! 
of the past houra more efficient medicine than the 
proudest attainment of the bealing art; “and now, as 
you see [am quite able to bear all of joyful agitation, 
that earth can afford, yon may certainly permit me at 
list to see my beloved Avoline. It is fit, my dear Ever- 
ill, that you should have a share in my chiliren, as I in} 
yours.”” Withacountenace, which if not yet altogether 
restored to its original beauty, was instinct with high | 
feeling and the better radiance of ‘recent joy, though an 
occasional shadow still told of some unquiet thought, 
Verni Everill conducted Avoline to her uncle’s pillow. | 
Major Worthington presented ber to his friend with all 
her pride of paternal affection. .* Avoline,” he now| 
saiu,as he drew her fondly towards him, “ Edward once! 
told me that your early life was spent io the immediate 
neighborhood of Verni Everill—that he was the favor- 
ite associate of your childhood—your champion at 
school—and that you indeed owed your life to the intre- 
pidity with which, at the risk of his‘own, he snatched 
you from a lake of ice that was parting beneath your 
feet. Is this so? Ah, that blush is sufficient answer. [ 
suppose then, my dear, you will find no difficulty in re- 
garding this, his father, as your own. Verni Everill, 
who has followed hi:n to this new world, yet regards 
you with affection, and it only remains for you te sub- 
ascribe to acovenant that shall unite our families by yet 
another bond.’ Avoline’s color went and came, but 
her dark eye was lifted witha full and serene expression 
to her uncle’s face.  Verni Everill,” shesaid ina 
tone of mild solermnity, “was once exceedingly dear 
to me: and I shall ever think of him with grati- 
tude and interest; but, my dear uncle, in seeking longer 
to veil affections, that have a deeper fount than the par- 
tialities of childhood, [ should be unworthy of your trust. 
From the idea of a union with Herbert Allen I once re- 
coiled, but tine has taught me far different sentiments. 
To his virtues [ owe this solemn and free avowal; and 
to him,” she continned, as her pure ‘soft eye was now 
turned timidly towards him, “to him, to whom I owe 
your presevation, dearer even than my own—if he yet 
value the gift--do I now proffer the heart which you, my 
more than father, bat lately wished me to yield him.” 

Verni Everill spoke not, but in the look- with 
which he clasped the hand that was half exten- 
ded towards him, there was the utterance of a 
joy, mocking the power of language, while 
Major Worthington canght her delightedly to 
his heart. “ All is now consummated,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ I have nothing more to wish of earth- 
ly happiness. Avoline, my child, your feelings 
are too sacred to be tampered with. ‘In this de- 
votion to real worth you have no cherished mem- 
ories—no once-bright visions to sacrifice. In 
him to whom you now pledge your faith behold 
the object of your attachment—in Herbert Allen 
recognize and acknowledge Verni Everill !— 
Here, Verni, bear her to the air—you may 
choose your own manner of explanation. You 
will recollect. I aim an invalid, and the conversa- 
tion of lovers is any thing but strengthening.” 
‘‘Verni Everill!” murmured the bewildered 
maiden, as her betrothed, pressing her passion- 
ately to his heart, bore her from the apartment. 
‘* He, whose image was for long years perpetu- 
ually at my side—whose memcry I have indeed 
cherished with a love, that but for the strange 
resemblance you occasionally bore him, had 
scarcely yielded to virtues not his. Verni— 
Herbert, whichever you are+Oh! solve this 


t 








dream of mystery!” Hours rolled away, and 


the eventful Past. 

Major Worthington slept calmly and refresh- 
ingly—and in the apartment of the dying soldier, 
whose path no human eye had marked with in- 
terest, Howard Everiil spent the Jong watches 
of the night in seeking to administer hope and 
strength to the parting spirit. The morning 
light at last broke upon that forest garrison, and 
with the shadows of night passed the struggling 
soul of the soldier—if not in that rejoicing taith 
to whose eye the glories of heaven are already 
unveiled, in thattrembling hope which prayer 
and penitence pour over the spirit. And while 
those around him were wakening tothe varied 
excitements of the new day, Howard Everill, 
alone in that chamber of death, now lifted up the 
voice of thanksgiving with a joy, only less holy 
—less ineffable than that of the just made perfect, 
exclaiming in the beautiful language of the par- 
able, ‘My son was dead but is alive again—he 
was lost but is found.’ 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
LETTER FROM A BOSTON POET. 


Boston, Jaa.—1833. 

Dear Cousin, 

I have not yet received an 
answer to mine, by lir. P - Jdugez de 
mon impatience. However, as] feel in the hu- 
mor of letter-writing, ne perdez pas le temps. 

You have occasionally asked me for some spe- 
cimens of my poetry. I have almost as much 
objection to this as 1 have to showing my por- 
trait (if I had onc); and in pretty much the same 
way and for pretty much the same reason, 
Poetry is a thing to be talked about, and talked 
in, (for I contend that there may be agreat deal 
of poetry in prose, and that people who are poeti- 
cal are so in pretty much every thing they think, 
feel, and do,—verse does not include imagina- 
jtion, nor excladeit, any more than prose, but 
both are capable of receiving it, if the writer is 
capable of giving it) and felt, just as a man or 
woman’s face is to be looked at and admired in 
silence, rather than held up (by proxy) for exhi- 
bition. I havea great horrification for being 
pointed out—monstrart digitu—as a young man 
that writes poet: y—unles a man is an auteur dec- 
lare. ‘That alters the case. Let every man 
wear his badge, and not be ashamed of it. 

I have’ written a good deal of poetry in the 
course of my life—one—the first perhaps—the 
“dance of the Aerials round the grave of Kirke 
White,” which received the high (and the high- 
er because le did n’t know me) praise of Mr. 
Neal. I next wrote the ‘‘Sea-fight”’—one of the 
‘“‘most elaborate of my productions” —a’ la Wal- 
ter Scott, and a longer poem, now dechire, a la 
Don Juan. I have also written a good deal of 
poetry to thie ladies; and’a sonnet. in answer to 
a most delightful, dove-like coupling together 
of Charles and Susan B——, by an unknown 
newspaper correspondent, and an octrain (if 
there is such a word, and if there is n’t) to 
Charles on his departure from the East Indies— 
which I believe you never saw. 





While sailing on the waves of ‘Ind,’ 
One spot shall claim a tear; 

The Isle of France * shall call to mind 
The story of St. lierre; tf 

But do not grieve when thou shalt find 
That spot to lovers dear; 

Remember that thon leav’st behind 
A. new Virginia t here. 


Not so bad, as Neal might say of his. ‘Ind’ 

is the poetical word for Indies, used by Milton. 
I had, aJsoa turn for satire, in my spring- 

time—witness the Whip, published in the Gal- 





« By which Charles would pass. — ¢ Paul and Virginia. 
{The Virginia you must guess: tisn’t Susan B——. 





axy 1818—19—20, in which among other things, 
I recollect, I lashed a brother poet for his clum- 
sy descriptions of nature : 
A pretty cottage on a verdant hill, 

And just beneath, a pond or little lake, 
Turning at other end a watermill, 

W hose dashing is the only sound awake, 
Methinks is better in its nee 

Than in your verse of such ihdiflerent quality. 


—And occasionally, a touch of the pathetic, as 
where I expatiated on how I should like to trav- 
el the highlands of Scotland— 

And whilst the rest are seeking other urns, 

I'll turn and weep upon the grave of Burns. 


I was always fond of the descriptive, (I don’t 
know whether you like it or not,) and thus apos- 
trophized my much-loved, long-remembered, and 
never-to-be-forgotten Mediterranean: 


All hail to thee, fairsea! with brightest wave, 
Where the light boat careers before the gale— 
No more I hear the vast Atlantic rave, 
Where Spain extends her occidental pale ;+ 
No more [ listen to the belching whale, 
The sporting grampus, or the dolphin’s leap; 
No more my eyes the waterspouts assail, 
That hold their dreadful progress o'er the deep, 
And threaten hull and mast with their tremendons sweep. 
Gone is the pageantry of sky and clouds, 
Where the sun sets upon |e rosy sea; f 
Bui lo! behind, a rebe of vapour shrouds 
Gibraltar’s mountain, rising tall and free; 
And now the traveller’s heart is filled with glee 
To mark the scenes of Spain’s romantic lanad— 
The vine-clad bill, and blooming orange-tree, 
The convent glistening on the ocean-strand-- 
The distant olive-grove, by zephyrs ever funued. 


Leigh Hunt, too, speaks of the Spanish groves 
‘twhen the sun touches them with his golden 
pen”—which I have always thought to be one 
of those oily sentences, which come upon the 
ear like inspiration.—I am afraid you will think 
J have attained the much (by you) envied Mr. 
Neal’s self-complacency—*‘‘I should like to have 
some of his self-complacency’’—your letter. 

A few months ago, when I left Duxbury, I 
could n’t help letting pop into my head something 
capitally a la Quarles—{tho’ I believe you don’t 
like him.) The conceit is odd, as should be 
every thing a la Quarles. Did you ever think 
of comparing the earth to a page? 

The earth’sa page that’s written by the sun, ¢ 

The letters, trees—ink, sap—-and marge, the ocean, 
Only the snewy border of the one 

Is still, the other in perpetual motion. 

And finally, the following rather melancholy 
stanzas written (or rather composed) in a walk 
from Charlestown, [last Monday] Jan— 


The fire that in my bosom dweit, 
Is there no more; 

But—where [ once so warmly felt, 
The glow is o’er. 

The hopes that fed me once, and raised 
My spirit to the skies, 

Are likea taper that has blazed 
Its fast, and dies, 


No more on taney’s fairy wing 
I’m borne alott, 

To visit isles as sweet as spring, 
And climes as soft. 


--But all is gone, and ali must go, 
Where I shatl go at last, 
When in the dark grave, cold and low, 
My life is past. 
Yrs. 











«Oid word forhoundary. {These two lines I have always 
thonght among the happiest.of my productions, ‘The alliter- 
ation suits metoa t, or rather to ans. How naturaily and 
happily the ss follow each other: 

Where the sun sets upon the rosy sea. 

{Because he converts the otherwise blank earth into a gagden 

of verdure and variety. 


THE PRIZE TALE.—Single copies of the present 
number of the “ Mirror” may be obtained at the Book- 
stores of Hubbard.& Edmands, and N. & G. Guilford, 
and atthe Office of publication. 





(¢p-The writer of the ‘Girl of the Cane- 
brake,” will oblige us by favoring us with an 
interview. 
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THE PRIZE TALE 

Will be found in to-day’s paper. It isa pro- 
duction of much'merit, and is marked’ by that 
richness of coloring which is characteristic of its 
author. We hope our efforts to procure. Origi- 
nal matter ofa high order, will be justly appre- 
ciated by our patrons; and we can with confi- 
dence ask of them.to continue that gratifying en- 
couragement which they have thus far extended 
to us, when we assure them, that the Premium 
just awarded is but the jirst of a series which 
we intend to offer for original productions. 

It is our intention, in order to extend the right 
kind ‘of encouragement to Western. Literature, 
to offer-a Premium like the present one, at the 
commentement of every volume of the Mirror, so 
long as we receive an adequate patronage from 
the Western community. And should our pat- 
ronage increase so as to warrant it, we pledge 
ourselves to.in¢rease our Premiums. 

o¢p-A piece of Music, arranged for the piano- 
forte, will be given in our next number. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
“Independent Order of Odd Fellows. An Oration by 
Samuel Yorke At Leg, Esq.”  Cinciavati,—1833. 
This Oration was delivered before: a public 
audience, on the occasion of a recent festival of 
the ‘Independent Order of Odd Fellows” in this 
city,, which took place during a brief sojourn 
among them of Thomas Wildey, of Baltimore, 
«*Grandsire”’ of the*Order’’ inthe United States. 
The public were ignorant of the objects end de- 
signs of the association; and, by reason of the 
secrecy of its proceedings, and the pageantry ap- 
parent in its processions, greatly prejudiced 
against it. The visit of the ‘‘Grandsire” to the 
Lodges in this city, seemed a proper time to take 
measures to disabuse the public mind. A splen- 
did and imposing procession took place, en the 
7th of “February, and on Oration was delivered 
by Mr. At Lee. This we received through the 
post-office a few days since, in’a very neat and 
haiitigome pamphlet, and have just finished read- 
ing it; and we regret to say, that the author has 
revealed to us but little, and enlightened us less, 
We suppose, however, we must be satisfied with 
what we have got, and, as it is 80 little, treas- 
ure it with the: greater care, 
From Mr. At Lee’s Cration, we learn, that 
“the first Lodge of Odd Fellows, under the pre- 
ent organization of the fraternity, in the United 
Stetes, was instituted at Baltimore about four- 
teen years ago. ‘The Ordér was introdaced im- 
mediately from England, where, in common w ith 
alfurope, it has existed so long that ‘the me. 
mory of mao ranneth-not to the vontrary.’” 
‘The first Ledge in Obio, wae instituted at Cin- 


cimnati, in December, 1830,” Two years have}|and Adventures of Col. Crockett”. will be pep- 


just-elapsed, and there are’ now three Lodges, 


besides a Grand Lodge, and an’ Encampment;|| asthe author tells us in his preface, his + frst 
and the aggregate number of Odd Fellows io Cin-||orn,’ we do not know that it should be sub- 


declaration as truth, for we have no doubt’of the 








At Dee}, ‘*is BENEVOLENT.” ~ We receive this 


fact; bit we think it would have come ftom the 





> Learwep Qvoraions.—We are sadly une. : 
noyed, occasionally, by the practice someof our 





orator with equal grace, and been reéeived by his 
auditory with equal pleasure, had-he thought 
praper not toaecompany it with a sarcasm upon 
death-bed bequests, and a sneer at alms-houses 
and hospitals, in which, touse the ordtor’s lan- 
guage, “worn out sensuality, and beggared vice, 
too often enjoy their olium cum dignitate.” 

Had we sufficient room this week, we should 
notice this pampblet..more at length. It con- 
tains some things thet we like, and many that 
we do not like. Mr. At Lee’s style is easy, and 
comprehensible; but there is, throughout the en- 
tire Oration, an obvious want of dignity, To 
“give the ure DinEcT” to these who accuse the 
Odd Fellows of being Atheists, Deists,d&c. &c., 
is not the most. Jikely way to convince them: of 
their error; and yet our orator does this, and in 
so many words. Other instances of similar 
coarseness might be pointed out, but we refrain, 
as we have no room for extracting any thing 
from the better portions of the production. Alto+ 
gether, we think it not a fair specimen of Mr. 
At Lee’s abilities. 


“ TheLife and Adventures of Col. David Crocketi, of 


West Tennessee. Ridentem dicere verum, quid 
vetat?” Hor. , Cincinnati—1833. 


We have found this work more readable than 
we were led to suspect by acritique upon it in 


correspondents have, (a -ptactice, by the way, 
whieh is far too prevalent, net only in newspa- 
pers, but in works of greater magnitude, and 
pretensions,) of besprinkling their favors with 


quotations from the French, Spanish, and dead 


languages. Why writers of respectableabilities 
do this, we cannot conceive. It isa species of 
pedantry, not only disgusting im itself, but very 
disagrecable to the generality of readers. We 
know of but one observation of the kind, which 
we like as well as the remark of Dr. Franklin, 
that ‘there are more good books written in the 
English language, than can be mastered by. any 
man in-the course of an ordinary lifetime; and 
that is, the remark of another great man, thet 
“a person with a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, can write a stronger sentence 
in italone, than if he call to his assistance half a 
dozen other tongues.” 


We recently saw an anecdote of the father of 
the Jate Vice-President of the Vuited States, 
which may be introduced here with applicabiii- 
ty, and which is to this effect:—The father of 
Mr. Calhoun was a native of Ireland; and was 
a plain-spoken, matter-of-fact man, who wished 
to have every thing done in a straight-forward, 
intelligible manner. He was a member of the 
South Carolina State Legislature; ané being fre- 
quently annoyed by the classical quotations with 





one of the city papers, and yet not so good as 
we anticipated from the preface. . In general it 
is *‘loosely written,’’ but the materials of which 
it is made up are by no means ‘‘scanty.”” So far 
as it is considered as a “Life of Col. Crockett,” 
the renowned Tennessee Congressman, it is a 
mere burlesque, and we presume was so intend- 
ed. by the writer. But whether so intended or 
not, such is its character. A great part of the 
volume consists of descriptions of sports in the 
West ; and when we look upon it in this light, 
tho’ the descriptions are far from being elegant,it 
is not without merit. It is inthis respect char- 
acterised by considerable accuracy; and it is 
probable that had ‘the writer bestowed more 
time and pains in the preparation, it would have 
been a respectable performance, in a literary 
sense—which it is not at present, by any meafié: 


which the half-fledged co!legial members affect- 
ed to illustrate their grandiloquent harrangues, 
he determined to put a stop to them. According- 
ly,he one day, in reply to one of these tinsel gen- 
tlemen, said, ‘Mr Speaker, the gentleman is 
very fond of interlarding his speeches with the 
Eettin tongue, which ] suppose few of the mem- 
bers of this assembly understand any more than 
myself. Egive him warning, therefore, that if 
he dont quit spouting his Lettin, I'll spout my 
frish—and then let me see whether he’ll be able 
to understand that or not!” 





Literary Premrum.—The Editor of the “Zit- 
erary Cabinet,’ a handsome and well conduct- 
ed semi-monthly quarto, published at St. Clairs- 
ville, by Thomas Gregg, offers a premium of 





Atany rate, the same materials in the hands of 
a skilful writer, might have been. worked up 
into a very epteftaining volume. The. “bran 
dance’? would have been made much of” by 
Paulding, and the ‘‘shooting match” in the 
‘swestern district,” and the “fire hunting,” 
would have enchained attention, had they been 
touched by the graphic pen of Mr. Flint.—But 
we apprehend the author of the volume ‘before 
us, will. have-to labor industridusly and Jong,be- 
fore he will stand as High on the fadder, of lites 


writers. 


With a certain class of. readers; the “Life 


ular; and asit is published anonymously, and is, 


rary fame as either of these distinguished’ 


Twenty-five Dollurs for the best Original Tale, 
suitable for publication in that paper. Articles 
imtended to compete for the prize, must be ad- 
dressed, previous to the fifteenth of May next— 
Thomas Gregg, St. Clairsville, O. 





Mr. Tosso’s Concent.—A more brilliant 
audience, we ptesume, Was never present at a 
Concert in this city, than that which filled the 
yspacious ball-room of the Bazaar on Thursday 
evening of last. week. Every one ‘appeared 
gratified .with the performances; and indeed, 
we did not see how they could be otherwise, for 
“masters struck the enchanting chords.” 





—_—— 


Miran NIvERSITY.—The annual exhibition 





cifinati, is four hundted.” The Onder appears; jected to the saine ordes) that a work of differ- 


to be in @ very fléurishitig condition. 








ent, pretensions,and differently put forth would 


“The nature of our. institution,” says MrAthave to andergo. 
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of the. Erodelphian- Society of the Midmi Uni- 
versity will take:place on Monday, Match 25. 
The friends of Literature are respectfully invi- 
ted to attend. ’ 






